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NOTES ON THE PHORMIO 

By H. W. Hayley 

[For some time before his lamented death, Dr. Hayley had been making prepara- 
tions to edit the Phormio. The following notes, selected from the papers found in 
his desk, are here printed exactly as he left them.] 

73. mi usu venit hoc: so F, and C has usus with a point under the 
second s. Most editors read usus venit with D 1 P ; but a careful exami- 
nation of all the passages in the comedy where that idiom occurs will, 
I think, show that usus venit would mean ' there has been need,' 
'opportunity,' or 'occasion' (for a thing). See Plaut. Bacch. 363, 
Cist. 147-8, Epid. 535, Merc. 518, Mil. 3, Poen. 726-7, Stick. 475; 
Ter. Ad. 895, Phor. 505, Haut. 553, 556-7. Hence I read mi usu 
venit hoc, ' I have found this out by experience.' The idiom usu venire 
is not uncommon, occurring seven times in Cicero's orations, and at 
least once in Caesar (£. G. 7, 9, 1) ; and here it gives exactly the 
required sense. For the parataxis with the following scio, cf. Ad. 360, 
persuasit Me inpurus, sat scio. 

97. ea sita erat exadvorsum : a difficult passage. The question 
turns upon the meaning of sita erat. On the whole, it seems most 
probable (if the text be sound) that it should be rendered ' had been 
placed' or 'left lying'; cf. Plaut. Aul. 609, ita probe (sc. auruni) in 
latebris situmst; ib. 6T5, in tuo loco etfano est situnt ; Cato, R. R. 89, 
ne plus aqua sita siet horam unatn. The Greeks and Romans were 
accustomed to "lay out" the body of the dead opposite to the entrance 
of the house, with the feet turned toward the outer door (see Marquardt, 
Privatleben der Romer, p. 347, n. 9 ; Becker-Goll, Charikles, III, p. 123). 
As the girl had no one to carry the body to the grave, it had been left 
lying just as it had been laid out. That sita erat can itself here mean 
' had been laid out ' is not probable, as it does not seem to occur else- 
where in this sense in any classical writer ; though Vergil, Aen. 2, 644, 
has positum . . . corpus, with a closely similar meaning. See also 
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Gellius 20, 2, and Nonius s. v. Siticines, It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that situs est and sita est so often mean ' buried ' from the time of 
Ennius (Sat. 69, Miiller) down, that a Roman would scarcely have 
been expected to understand the phrase in any other sense. Cf. the 
well known formula H. S. E. Donatus says : sita pro posita, which 
may look either way. But it is hardly probable that the woman would 
have been buried in the neighborhood of the barber's shop {hue 
viciniae, 95). 

131. quod erit mini bonum atque commodum : 'so far as shall 
be advantageous and convenient for me.' quod is restrictive, as in the 
phrases quod possum, quod queo, quod in me est, quod ad rem attinet, 
quod sciam, etc. So also Elmer. Many editors, however, prefer to 
punctuate with a colon or semicolon after confingam, and understand 
quod . . . commodum as referring proleptically to quom . . . refelles 
in the next line. But it is noteworthy that the explanations in Donatus 
show that ancient scholars connected the clause with the preceding, 
not the following sentence. One of these explanations is that the 
words are a kind of joke : Phormio says quod erit mihi bonum atque 
commodum ' ominis causa,' just as the Romans were accustomed to say 
quod felix faustumque sit when beginning any important undertaking. 
Another is that the sense is tuto confingam, i. e. 'which will be safe and 
easy for a professional trickster like me.' But it seems better to take 
the quod as restrictive rather than as the ordinary relative. 

156. quid istuc ? so Bentley ; the mss. have quid istuc est. Those 
who retain est read consciu's at the end of the line, instead of conscius 
sis (which stands in all the mss.). Schlee (de vers, in cant. Terent. 
consec. p. 16 f.) objected to Bentley's reading that "quid istuc? verba 
sunt mirantis, verba autem quid istuc est? sunt rogantis." This distinc- 
tion seems too strongly made, and it is very doubtful whether any great 
difference of meaning exists. Quid hoc, quid illuc, and quid istuc 
frequently express surprise at something that has occurred, but in Plautus 
quid istuc est is sometimes used in the same way (see Brix, Miles*, 
critical note on r3o6) ; and, on the other hand, quid istuc may ask for 
an explanation of something said by the person addressed, like quid istuc 
est: see Ter. Eun. 947, Plaut. True. 394. Moreover, if we omit est 
and read conscius sis, the line becomes trochaic, like those which 
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precede and follow, and we have an unbroken trochaic sequence down 
to 1 60. The mood of sis is not decisive, as Terence sometimes uses 
the indicative in such relative clauses (so Eun. 794). But est could 
easily be inserted after istuc by one who knew that quid isiuc est was 
more usual. See also Klotz, Altrdm. Metrik, pp. 396-7. 

190. convasassem : probably originally a word belonging to the 
slang of the camp, 'to get the baggage (vasa) together.' Cf. vasa 
colligere, vasa conclamare. The statement of Nonius (p. 87), convasare 
diciturfurto omnia colligere, is probably a mistaken inference from our 
passage, as the idea of stealth does not seem to lie in the word itself. 
It is very rare, but comes to the surface again in Christian writers 
(Jerome, Sidonius). 



